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HEPPELWHITE'S DESIGNS. 




The name of Chippendale 
is more or less familiar to 
every one interested in artistic 
furniture, but many perhaps 
have never heard of Heppel- 
white, whose book of furniture 
designs was published thirty- 
three years after Chippendale's 
work appeared, and is in many 
respects superior to it. Hep- 
pelwhite's book begins with 
chairs, the successful design 
and manufacture of which has 
always been "one of the chief 
objects of the cabinet-maker's 
art. The chair is not only the 
most indispensable and most 
frequently used article of sit- 
ting-room furniture, but it is also the only one in which 
it is indispensably necessary to consider its convenience 
for being easily moved and lifted about, as well as its 
appearance. It is this fact which makes the chair so 
characteristic an indication of the society which uses it, 
in regard to those times at least when the taste and 
choice indulged in were really those of the society of 
the day, and not imitated from a former epoch. In 
this respect the chairs of the last century are peculiarly 
the furniture of the epoch, suitable to an exclusive so- 
ciety that was polished, refined, and graceful in man- 
ners ; accustomed tc handling fragile things with care 
and delicacy ; mobile and vivacious, and not given to 
sitting long in one place. The chairs of the period are 
just suitable for this kind of society : light, and easily 
moved, elegant, but in a rather luxurious and effemi- 
nate taste. Heppelwhite's chairs are models in this 
way. They; are less ornamented than Chippendale's, 
and their ornament is more suited to its position ; the 
legs appear more intended to do their work, and the 
backs are designed in a very suitable and elegant man- 
ner. His favorite pattern of a light chair is one in 
which the .back appears as an almost separate design 
carried upon a prolongation of the hind legs of the 
chair above the seat ; it does not look as if it were 
meant to bear a heavy person to lean back in it very 
safely, but then these are not chairs meant for, heavy 
people : these are sprightly conversational chairs, to 
be easily moved when you will at the convenience of 
a ceremonial caller, who wants only a coign of vantage 
from which to talk civil nothings for a few minutes. 
Everything in these chairs is subordinated to the mere 
provision of an elegant temporary seat ; there is no 
lounging any way in them ; all the lines fall away from 
the seat every way ; it is a chair to sit. upright and to 
be witty on, and would contribute nothing to the 
wishes of that sad young man in Ben Jonson's play, 
who asks for a seat "to be melancholy upon." Hep- 
pelwhite, however, shows a larger pattern of chair, 
with a broad square seat and a wide back, the back 
formed (so far as design is concerned) by the two hind 
legs continued up and brought round to meet each 
other in a curve, and then interlaced. This is an admira- 
ble chair in regard to design and construction, simple 
and suitable, strong enough to last for a long time, and 
yet sufficiently light for convenience. It is less to F ep- 
pelwhite's credit that he seems to have invented that 
terrible article, the hall-chair, with the high wooden 
back and flat wooden seat, which in its main features 
remains to this day in many houses. Indeed it must 
have been difficult to ensure any use being made of 
such an instrument of. torture, such as would be suffi- 
cient to wear it out in a reasonable time. 

He is more reasonable when he comes to sofas and 
drawing-room lounges, for there are several types under 
various names. Cf these the "confidante" is very 
characteristic, ; consisting of an ordinary sofa in the 
centre portion, with the addition of a seat placed angle- 
wise at each end, so N that the person occupying the 
angle seat can talk to the next occupant of the sofa a 



little apart, both faces turned away from the other occu- 
pants. It is worth notice that all the sofas are for sit- 
ting on merely ; there is no sofa for a regular comfort- 
able lying down, such as is in so much request now in 
the private sitting-rooms even of young men, as well 
as of ladies. It would seem that society in those days, 
with all its elegance, was, in fact, much less self-indul- 
gent than at present, and had no provision for regularly 
lying down, except when one was ill enough to keep 
in bed. 

In the matter of beds Heppelwriite is again superior 
to Chippendale, in that his furniture of this kind is 
much simpler and less pretentious ; but it must be 
admitted that the more ornamental his beds become, 
the worse they are in point of design and good taste. 
In other specimens of bedroom furniture, such as 
chests of drawers and washing-stands, he is excellent, 
and it would be difficult to find furniture of this sort 
more simply, tastefully andsuitably designed for its pur- 
pose. In some other small varieties of drawing-room 
and sitting-room furniture he displays also great ele- 
gance of design, more particularly in his candle-stands, 
designed in thin branching lines, curving easily from a 
central stem, in a manner far more directly derived 
from Nature than is usual in the ornamental art of the 
last century. His forms of girandoles, for carrying lights 
combined with a mirror fixed against the wall, are also 
very elegant, though much more artificial and conven- 
tional in style. A study of Heppelwhite's designs leads 
to the conclusion that he was really much in advance of 
Chippendale as a designer of furniture, and that the 
name of the latter has occupied a central place in the 
estimation of revivers of furniture of the last century 
to which it is not fully entitled. 



HINTS FROM A NOVELIST. 

It is not every novel that contains suggestions of 
value to house decorators, but the description of the 
heroine's home in Miss Braddon's recent romance, 
" Vixen," is well worth the attention of every artist in 
furniture. The home in question, we are told, was all 
gables and chimney-stacks, and odd angles, and ivy- 
mantled walls and richly mullioned windows or quaint 
little diamond-paned lattices. There was a fine old 
vaulted hall of darkly-bright oak panelling, with here 
and there a hanging square of tapestry ; and beside the 
great arched fireplace stood a large three-cornered chair 
covered with stamped and gilded leather, and belonging 
to the master of the house ; there was a spacious low- 
ceiled drawing-room, the oak panelling of which was 
painted white — ' ' a barbarity on the part of those modern 
Goths, the West-end decorators," says Miss Braddon, 
" but a charming background for quaint Venetian mir- 
rors, hanging-shelves of curious old china, dainty little 
groups of richly-bound duodecimos, brackets, bronzes, 
freshest flowers in majolica jars ; water-color drawings 
by Hunt, Prout,Cattermole, and Edward Duncan ; sage- 
green silk curtains ; black and gold furniture, and all the 
latest prettinesses of the new Jacobean school. ' ' The 
mixture of real medievalism and modern quaintness was 
delightful, and one hardly knew where one began and 
the other ended. The square fireplace, with its project- 
ing canopy, and columns in white and colored marbles, 
was as old as the days of Inigo Jones ; but the painted 
tiles, with their designs . from the Iliad and Odyssey 
after Dante Rosetti were the newest things from Min- 
. ton's factory. The dining-room was the ancient re- 
fectory, and was only used when there were visitors — 
the family dining when alone, in the library — a hand- 
some square room, in which old family portraits looked 
down from the oak panelling above the dwarf book- 
cases. A cottage piano stood in a snug corner by the 
fireplace. The old oak buffet was a splendid specimen 
of Elizabethan carving, and made a rich background 
for the squire's racing-cups, and a pair of Oliver Crom- 
well tankards. The schoolroom was a most unconven- 
tional one, and not at all like the popular idea of a 
schoolroom. It was a pretty little room with a high 



wooden dado, painted olive-green, and a high-art paper 
of amazing ugliness, wherec:» orown and red storks dis- 
ported themselves on a dull 6 reen ground. A pot or a 
pan had been stuck into every corner that would hold 
one. There were desks and boxes, and wickerwork 
baskets of every shape and kind, a dwarf oak book- 
case on either side of the mantelpiece, which pre- 
sented a confusion of photographs, cups and saucers, 
violet-jars, and Dresden shepherdesses. The fireplace 
was bordered with high-art tiles illuminated with the 
story of " Mary, Mary, quite contrary," after quaintly 
mediaeval designs by Stacy Marks, and when the gypsy 
table was put before the fire for afternoon tea that 
beverage was dispensed in quaint old red-and-blue 
Worcester cups, or fine old Swansea china. The bou- 
doir dressing-room was crowded with elegant luxuries 
and modern inventions, gypsy tables, book-stands, toy 
cabinets of egg-shell china, a toilet table a la Pompa- 
dour, a writing-desk a la Sevigne. 

Miss Braddon has the courage of her opinions ; it is 
evident she is not ashamed to declare that high-art 
wall-paper may be amazingly ugly ; nor does she fly 
into raptures over a dado. She draws a picture of an 
old Tudor house in the New Forest. Its decorations 
savored of the Regency, its furniture was old-fashioned 
without being antique. The classic stiffness and 
straightness of the first French Empire distinguished 
the gilded chairs and tables in the drawing-room — an 
exceedingly modern, finely proportioned room, with 
amber satin hangings that made a pleasing background 
for the white and gold furniture. White, gold, and 
amber made up the prevailing tone of color. There 
were no recesses, deep-set windows, or doors. All was 
cold and bright and faultlessly elegant. The-morning- 
room was decked with sage-green curtains and chair- 
covers, and a sage-green wall with a chocolate dado, 
(of which the hero observed that the dado looked as if 
one had run short of wall-paper !) and this style of 
decoration Miss Braddon sums up as " walls the color 
of muddy water, glorified ginger-jars, ebonized chairs 
and tables, and willow-pattern plates all round the cor- 
nice ; curtains mud-color with a mediaeval design in 
dirty yellow, or, in upholsterer's language, ' old gold.' " 
The vicar's wife of the story pleads for harmony be- 
yond everything, and even demands a strictly Tudor 
teapot, upon which she is reminded that to be " strictly 
Tudor " there should be neither teapot nor brass bed- 
stead, nor spring mattress, nor coal-scuttle in the 
house. "Be as mediaeval as you like in matters ec- 
clesiastical," says one of the characters, " but home 
comforts must not be sacrificed to the pursuit of the 
aesthetic, or a modern luxury discarded because it looks 
like an anachronism." This is an admirable sentence 
for some of the decorators and upholsterers of the 
present to keep in their minds, for we are apt in these 
days to run to extremes, to overload rooms in artistic 
enthusiasm, and sacrifice comfort and ease to an 
aesthetic mania. 



ROOM DECORA TION. 



Fashions in dress do not vary more quickly than 
fashions in room decoration, and every month shows 
some new device for the bedizening of our homes. It 
is impossible for people to adopt every novel freak in 
the matter of room ornament, and the best plan is that 
they should choose the ideas that are the most suitable 
to their taste, and the most easily adapted to their 
materials and circumstances. We are learning that 
' houses to be attractive should be individual ; and we 
may rest assured that the fact that variety is charming 
is as true of this as it is of many other matters. If one 
is paying a long round of calls, and has the memory of 
six or seven drawing-rooms all pretty and costly, but all 
showing signs of having rather been furnished with re- 
gard to the taste of a fashionable upholsterer than to 
that of their mistresses, what a relief it is to enter a 
room entirely different, where everything, however sim- 
ple, bears the look of having been approved and chosen 
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WINDO W DRAPER Y. 



FIG. 3. — DETAIL SHOWING 
HOW TO MAKE AND BIND 
THE FLOWERS IN THE 
WINDOW DRAPERY STRIP. 



THE- style of drapery herewith shown, long in vogue 
in Europe, is well adapted for excluding the draughts 
always felt near French windows which reach the floor, 
while at the ordinary window it serves both for use and 
ornament. The model of our present design is in the 
Museum of the Hotel de Cluny. and is made of ocean 
blue silk reps, ornamented with a strip of garnet velvet 
with applique embroidery. The various antique em- 
broidery stitches produce a charming effect, and are 
carried out in a very original manner in Algerian silk 
and gold cording. The darning stitch of the separate 
figures, the silk reps appliques and the embroidered ap- 
pliques, which are first embroidered separately and 
then applied, stand out in relief, and imitate the richest 



and arranged by one with 
a fine eye for beauty of 
color and form, and a 
delicate instinct for har- 
mony of line. 

This art of room ar- 
rangement is one which 
saves much money, for a 
woman who owns it does 
not need to discard un- 
fashionable furniture or 
out-of-date ornaments, 
which would be an eye- 
sore in many rooms. By 

her faculty of arrangement she discerns just the place 

where the angular table will fit in and look well and ap- 
propriate, and in what corner the objec- 
tionable console will lighten the room by 

its gleam of mirror and gilding. 

Among the many pretty notions which 

have been lately introduced is that of 

"over doors." The devices introduced 

for this purpose are numerous — stag's 

antlers, convex eagle mirrors, masks of 

statues on oval velvet shields, and even 

clusters of Japanese or peacock screens. 

The fancy of a half-moon-shaped design 

in Venetian mosaic sunk in a deep band 

of dark velvet, may be new to many, and 

would have in many rich rooms a very 

beautiful effect. An arrangement of blue 

china, and shelves and brackets of ebon- 

ized or enamelled wood, always looks 

well, and a plaster frieze in basso-relievo, 

as long as the door is wide, will be effect- 
ive in many rooms ; the ground of the 

frieze might even be colored of a faint 

green or blue, so as to give it the appear- 
ance of a Wedgewood plaque. If you 

hang a picture over a door, do not let it 

be a small water-color sketch or anything 

of that kind, so that its beauty is entirely 

lost on anybody under eight feet high ; FIG 1 —WINDOW DRAPERY WITH ORNAMENTAL STRIP IN APPLIQUE ON velvet, 

the pictures that look best over doors are * embroidered from" a design in the cluny museum. 

still-life pieces of flowers or fruit. 




FIG. 4. — DETAIL SHOWING 
THE STITCH IN SILK AND 
GOLD THREAD IN THE 
WINDOW DRAPERY STRIP. 




damasse stuff with the 
best effect. The em- 
broidered appliques are 
worked on linen and in a 
frame, as indeed all the 
rest must be, in order to 
keep the pieces perfectly 
smooth. The interior of 
the outlines must be filled, 
as indicated by Fig. 4, 
with fine Moravian cot- 
ton, which is carried 
backward and forward 
over the linen, not under- 
neath, so as tc form little supports for the double gold 
and silk threads which are to fill the intervals in oppo- 
site direction. These silk and gold 
threads are held in place by very fine silk 
stitches, which are always placed between 
the bars. After finishing the linen em- 
broidery, the pieces are slightly moistened 
with gluten, and while still damp cat out 
and pasted on the velvet, and then bound 
with gold cord, which is sewed down with 
gold-colored silk. 

Fig. 2 shows that the border ribbon is 
made in the same way, except that here 
four threads are used instead of two. 
All these darning designs are made of 
rose-colored saddler's silk. The flowers 
are of salmon-colored silk reps, and their 
interior embroidery consists of gold thread 
t and peacock and olive-green Algerian 
silks. Fig. 3 shows how the gold thread 
must be stretched across, and the silk 
worked in and over the bars. All the 
figures are bound with gold cording, and 
the veinings all worked with gold thread. 
The curtain is lined with blue sateen, and 
the width of the materials used on each 
side of the velvet band depends upon the 
width of the window. For very wide 
windows two bands of velvet may be 
used. Our model is 39 inches wide, 27 
inches deep, and has a fringe 4^ inches 




FIG. 2.-FULL-SIZED ORNAMENTAL STRIP IN APPLIQUE ON VELVET FOR WINDOW DRAPERY. 



